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Building a National Early Childhood 
Education System That Works 


Evidence overwhelmingly demonstrates that experiences from birth through age 5 are critical to 
children’s development. Yet despite the long-term benefits of early childhood education (ECE), many 
children lack access to integrated, inclusive early learning experiences before kindergarten. Where 
children do have access to early learning, public investment in program quality is variable and 
insufficient. Early educators—the key to a successful program—are required to hold widely varying 
qualifications and are extremely underpaid. Finally, policymakers have often taken an incoherent 
approach to the governance and administration of ECE programs. These challenges have been 
glaringly exposed during the COVID-19 pandemic, which has caused many providers to close their 
doors and threatens the permanent loss of millions of early learning opportunities. 


The federal government, along with state and local government, businesses, and communities, shares 
in the responsibility to provide all children with access to high-quality ECE. The Biden-Harris Platform 
includes a national plan for addressing the current needs of the field and building an equitable ECE 
system. Their plan rightly starts with shoring up our current providers to ensure that they remain 
financially stable through the pandemic. In this whitepaper, we consider the longer-term vision and 
make the following recommendations, building on this platform and the work of national experts. 


Ensure Access to Integrated, Inclusive Programs Develop and Support a Well-Qualified Workforce 
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to high-quality child care. 8. Provide financial and academic support 
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toward universal preschool programming they move up the career ladder. 
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System of ECE Governance 
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Ensure All Programs Are of High Quality ECE programs and related policies. 


5. Require and provide funding to meet higher levels 49. Support comprehensive referral 
of quality in subsidized child care programs. services for families. 


6. Require that federally supported preschool 13. Support comprehensive, publicly available 
programs meet minimum quality standards. federal and state ECE data collection systems. 


Background 


Despite widespread public support for ECE programs, the United States has for many years lacked 
a clear vision for how we as a nation will Support children birth through age 5 and to what extent 
this is a public or private responsibility. The federal government and states have established a 
range of ECE programs to support the development of young children, but many of these programs 
are uncoordinated, insufficient in scope, inaccessible, and of variable quality. In turn, funding for 
ECE represents a remarkably small portion of public spending: less than 0.2% of gross domestic 
product compared to an average of 0.7% in other economically developed countries.* As a result, 
many children do not get any formal early learning opportunities before age 5, creating a structural 
disadvantage from the start that even the best k-12 public schools will struggle to address.? 


The COVID-19 pandemic has further laid bare the fragile state of our ECE programs. Recent closures 
due to the pandemic have led to financial distress for many programs and families and could mean 
the loss of up to 4.5 million child care slots nationwide.* State-subsidized ECE programs are likely to 
take dramatic hits as well if state revenues decline as expected. The federal government, along with 
state and local governments, businesses, and communities, shares in the responsibility to provide 
all children with access to high-quality ECE that supports children’s healthy development. In carrying 
out its responsibility, the federal government should work to address the immediate financial needs 
of families and providers by providing financial assistance to existing providers to make sure they 
get through this challenging time. Relief packages passed to date have provided only part of what 
has been estimated as necessary to stabilize ECE.* Ensuring we maintain a supply of early learning 
providers and support those who have already been supporting our children is a key first step toward 
a larger vision. 


As we build back our national capacity, however, we must also plan for the future. When building 

an early learning infrastructure, we must address the four systemic challenges described below 

that pre-date COVID-19. We consider the full range of publicly supported ECE programs in which 
children spend their time with a non-familiar caregiver prior to kindergarten entry, including child care 
(subsidized care for children birth to age 3) and preschool (early learning for children ages 3 to 5). 


First, many families lack access to integrated, inclusive ECE programs. The federal government 
plays an important role in making high-quality programs affordable by subsidizing or paying full 
tuition for ECE programs for children from low-income families. For example, it funds Head Start and 
Early Head Start, child care through the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG), early 
intervention and preschool special education through the Individuals With Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), and Preschool Development Grants for state early childhood system building. (See Appendix 
1: Description of Federally Supported ECE Programs.) Yet just 54% of 3- and 4-year-olds in the United 
States participate in any preschool; just 35% of eligible children participate in Head Start; and only 
a small fraction of eligible infants and toddlers receive subsidized, licensed child care.° Some states 
are making important strides in offering access to preschool, including five states that serve more 
than 70% of all 4-year-olds.® Yet subsidized care is not always directed to the children who need it 
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most, such as children who are homeless or in foster care, due to lack of cohesive policymaking. For 
those who do have access, many public programs do not meet families’ needs for hours or quality. 
There are also many children whose families earn just over the income eligibility threshold yet cannot 
afford the cost of high-quality ECE, which in many states costs more than college tuition. 


The ECE system is also highly socioeconomically segregated. Means testing for programs causes 
children to be sorted, and thus segregated, into classrooms by their family’s income, which, in 
practice, often translates to racial, ethnic, and linguistic segregation as well.’ For example, Head 
Start and state preschool programs often operate in parallel and serve children in poverty separately 
from their higher-income peers in state or private preschool programs. Although some schools and 
community-based organizations blend state preschool and Head Start funding, doing so is difficult 
due to differences in federal and state standards and reporting requirements. Preschoolers with 
special needs in state-run programs are also siloed into special education classes even when 
inclusive general education classes might be the best option because preschool programs are often 
disconnected from school districts and lack staff with specialized training. This is despite research 
that shows that inclusive practices and socioeconomic, racial, ethnic, and linguistic diversity can 
have important effects on children’s learning, increasing achievement, especially in the early years.® 


Second, quality is variable and insufficient across programs. There is growing consensus that 
preschool quality matters greatly for children’s outcomes. High-quality programs have several 
components, including rich interactions between children and adults that are supported by small 
class sizes and ratios; a developmentally appropriate system of standards, curriculum, and 
assessment; and a well-qualified workforce, among others.° Yet the nation’s ECE programs vary 
greatly in their quality standards, and families with lower incomes tend to have access to lower- 
quality programs.*° Two federal programs—CCDBG and Head Start—have significant differences 

in their minimum quality standards and thus contribute to uneven quality at the state level. For 
example, a 3-year-old receiving a child care subsidy may be in a preschool class with a far less 
qualified teacher and more children per adult than a child in a Head Start program. Further, most 
early educators do not have access to coaching and high-quality professional development, despite 
the fact that both have been shown to improve instructional quality.1* Quality rating and improvement 
systems (QRIS), which have been promoted by federal legislation, have been the main policy lever for 
raising the quality of care in recent years, yet QRIS funding is low, participation is burdensome, and 
involvement is voluntary in all but a few states. 


Third, educator qualifications requirements are inconsistent and low, and the workforce is 
chronically underpaid. Having a qualified teacher with specialized knowledge and skills is associated 
with stronger outcomes for children.** However, ECE programs across the nation struggle to recruit 
and retain qualified educators due to low wages and challenging working conditions. Child care and 
preschool educators, who are disproportionately women of color, earn one third to one half of the 
wages of k-12 educators, and over half rely on public assistance to make ends meet.*? Federal and 
state ECE program regulations increasingly require educators to have higher levels of education, but 
compensation has lagged behind, in part because many early educators lack the ability to collectively 
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bargain." This puts a high level of stress on educators, which is passed on to the children they teach 
and exacerbates turnover, affecting instructional quality.*® In addition, early childhood educators who 
work to increase their qualifications struggle to pay for college and have difficulty completing relevant 
coursework due to structural barriers.*® 


Fourth, governments have taken an incoherent approach to federal and state administration of 
ECE programs. The current ECE “system” in most states is composed of a patchwork of programs. 
Multiple federal agencies oversee their administration, including the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) Administration for Children and Families and the Department of Education 
(ED) Office of Special Education and Office of Elementary and Secondary Education. (See Figure 

1.) The complexity at the federal level is passed down to state administrators who do not have 

the capacity or authority to untangle the web of funding and requirements. The system is further 
complicated by state programs that have their own income eligibility, quality standards, and 
monitoring. Head Start grantees, for example, have little incentive to participate in state initiatives—a 
federal-to-local structure that is designed to support and protect underrepresented communities 

but also adds a challenging level of complexity to the early childhood landscape.*’ What is more, 
special education preschool services are often administered in isolation from other early childhood 
programs. The incoherence of this fragmented system inhibits efforts to address ECE needs, access, 
and quality at the federal, state, and local levels. 


It is within this context that the Biden-Harris Platform includes a national plan for creating a 21st 
century caregiving and education workforce. This plan covers many of the essential research- 

based components of a high-quality ECE system and is in step with comprehensive legislative plans 
advanced by members of Congress, including the Child Care for Working Families Act (CCWFA). Key 
components of these plans include high-quality, affordable child care available at no cost for those 
with low incomes and on a sliding fee scale for others; universally accessible preschool; a fairly 
compensated, well-prepared workforce; and high-quality standards for early learning. To enhance 
these programmatic components and support a more efficient, equitable, and stable ECE system that 
provides a strong start for all children, we recommend the following strategies. Our recommendations 
build on these plans and many years of work from national experts and ECE stakeholders, including 
the National Academies of Science reports on financing and the workforce. Our intent is to 
synthesize and build on these ideas in a way that provides a holistic picture of what it would take to 
get to an equitable, high-quality early learning system and identify actions the federal government 
can take, complementing the federal policy suggestions we make for k-12 education. We make 
recommendations in the following four areas: 


1. Ensure access to integrated, inclusive programs. 
2. Ensure all programs are high quality. 
3. Develop and support a well-qualified workforce. 


4. Build a coherent, easily navigated system of ECE governance. 
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Figure 1 
Many Federal and State Agencies Oversee ECE Programs 
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Note: This chart was designed to show administrative complexity in the state of California. Some organizational changes have been 
made at the federal and state levels since its initial design. 


Source: Melnick, H., Ali, T. T., Gardner, M., Maier, A., & Wechsler, M. (2017). Understanding California’s early care and education system. 
Learning Policy Institute. https://learningpolicyinstitute.org/product/understanding-californias-early-care-education-system-report. 
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Recommendations 


Il. Ensure Access to Integrated, Inclusive Programs 


To support all children’s development, the federal government should incentivize and support state 
efforts to make preschool universal for 3- and 4-year-olds and provide families of infants and toddlers 
with access to high-quality, affordable child care. Federal funds should additionally incentivize and 
support programs that promote socioeconomic, racial/ethnic, and linguistic integration as well as 
inclusive classrooms that meet the unique needs of children experiencing poverty and children with 
special needs. Federal policymakers could take the following steps to support access to high-quality, 
integrated, and inclusive programs: 


1. Increase federal support for access to high-quality child care. The federal government 
could expand access to affordable child care by increasing funding for child care grants to 
states. Funding should be sufficient to allow subsidies for all families under 150% of their 
state’s median income such that no family pays more than 7% of their income. Federal 
policymakers should also require that when states distribute these funds to programs, 
payments reflect the true cost of running a high-quality program.*® 


New child care funding should support stronger ECE infrastructure than our current system, 
which relies on families paying tuition, only some of which is subsidized, and leaves many 
publicly supported programs financially unstable. Financial instability is exacerbated by low 
reimbursement rates as well as attendance-based financing practices that make planning 
difficult. The federal government could support programs’ financial stability by offering 
multiyear contracts or grants to programs that serve a minimum number of subsidized 
children. It could also shift to funding by the number of children enrolled rather than the 
number of days a child attends. Federal funds could additionally support shared service 
alliances that help small programs with their finances.*? By removing the burden of fiscal 
management and uncertainty, program administrators will be freed up to focus on program 
quality and instructional leadership. 


2. Incentivize and support states in moving toward universal preschool programming ina 
way that supports socioeconomic, racial, and linguistic diversity. The federal government 
could provide sufficient formula funding for states to expand their preschool programs 
so that, along with a state match, it reaches all children from families who earn at or 
below a share of the state’s median income (e.g., 150%). A state-match requirement 
should be reasonable and designed so as not to penalize states that have already made 
significant investments in preschool.7° These funds should be commensurate with the 
cost of providing high-quality preschool.?* Formula funds would build on and accelerate 
the expansion of federal funding for state preschool that began under the Obama 
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Administration through Race to the Top-Early Learning Challenge and the Preschool 
Development Grants, which states can choose to use in both school- and community- 
based settings.?? 


A new federal program could further support socioeconomic diversity by encouraging 
states to serve all children in a universal program. States could work toward universality in 
several ways. One way would be to make federal funds contingent upon states gradually 
moving to universally accessible preschool. The shift to universality could occur over a 10- 
year period. States that already make large investments in their state preschool programs 
for children from low-income families could be allowed to shift existing funds toward 
allowing all 3- and 4-year-olds to access the state’s preschool program, regardless of family 
income. States could also allow providers to accept private tuition from higher-income 
families on a sliding fee scale. Alabama offers one example of a mixed funding model: The 
state requires that districts match state funds, and matching funds may include parent 
fees paid on a sliding scale, although families may not be denied access based on inability 
to pay.?° San Francisco has a pilot program that allows moderate-income families who 

are ineligible for state preschool subsidies to participate in early learning programs on an 
extended sliding fee scale.24 


. Create more seamless alignment between Head Start and state preschool to promote 
socioeconomically integrated classrooms, without compromising quality. As state early 
learning systems expand, it will be important that state preschool and Head Start funding 
be leveraged strategically to allow all 3- and 4-year-olds to learn in integrated settings, 
regardless of family income. To encourage broader access to socioeconomically integrated 
programs that meet or exceed Head Start quality standards, the federal government 
could explore ways to increase flexibility of Head Start funding and reporting requirements 
for contractors or states that show they can serve more preschool-age children while 
maintaining or exceeding Head Start quality standards. For example, the District of 
Columbia Public School (DCPS) system worked with its regional Head Start office to allow 
the district to offer a blended Head Start and district preschool program to all children 
in Title | schools. This flexibility was granted, with the requirement that DCPS continue to 
serve at least as many Head Start-eligible children as it did in prior years. The schoolwide 
model allowed Washington, DC, to more than double the number of children receiving 
Head Start services, extending Head Start’s reach and creating a more unified system 
of public preschool for nearly 10 years.”° The federal government could also incentivize 
states to shift Head Start funding to younger children in Early Head Start in instances 
for which the state has high levels of preschool attendance and quality. This would 
alleviate competition between Head Start and state preschool programs and improve 
access to infant and toddler care. To avoid harming current Head Start grantees serving 
3- and 4-year-olds, these providers might instead receive federal preschool funding as 
described above. 
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4. Encourage inclusive special education programs that promote continuity of care. A 
first step for the federal government to supporting more inclusive early intervention 
and preschool special education services is to provide adequate federal funding to 
states to fulfill the IDEA mandate. When Congress passed the first iteration of IDEA in 
1975 mandating that all children with disabilities be provided a free and appropriate 
public education in the least restrictive environment, it also promised that the federal 
government would provide 40% of the average per-pupil expenditure to help offset the 
cost of educating eligible students. The federal government has never fulfilled that funding 
promise and currently funds less than half this amount for preschool-age children.”° As 
a result, overburdened states and local education agencies place narrow restrictions on 
eligibility criteria and service hours to meet their IDEA obligations with limited resources. 


Additionally, early intervention for infants and toddlers with special needs is administered 
separately from preschool special education, often by different lead agencies with 

differing eligibility requirements. Both are disconnected from general education preschool 
programs. As a result, children and families are more likely to experience disruptions 

in services when children transition from early intervention and must be referred and 
reassessed for eligibility for preschool special education. One way the federal government 
could improve services is by amending the IDEA to align birth-to-age-5 systems. Some 
states, often referred to as “birth mandate states,” have aligned birth-to-age-5 systems in 
which all children eligible for IDEA Part C early intervention are automatically eligible at age 
3 for the state’s Part B special education and related services—making for more coherent 
governance and seamless transitions.?’ Another way the federal government could support 
a unified special education system is to provide greater assistance and monitoring to 
ensure that children are offered programs in the least restrictive environment, particularly 
to ensure that states work toward increasing the proportion of preschool-age children 
served in mainstream preschool programs. Any new preschool funding could also include a 
set-aside to support students with special needs in general education classrooms. 


ll. Ensure All Programs Are of High Quality 


Subsidized preschool and child care should meet high-quality state standards, including low adult- 
child ratios, a high-quality curriculum, well-trained staff, safe facilities, and family supports, that allow 
them to support nurturing relationships and thoughtful instruction. Evidence is clear that high-quality 
early learning programs can have profound impacts, but many state child care and preschool 
programs do not require the quality standards that have been shown to be effective. Funding for 

ECE programs should, in turn, be commensurate with what it costs to provide high-quality ECE in all 
settings, including schools, centers, and home-based care. Currently, most providers lack access to 
the support they need to improve their quality, including coaching and paid planning time. Federal 
policymakers could take the following steps to support quality improvement: 
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5. Require and provide funding to meet higher levels of quality in subsidized child care 
programs. National studies show that programs do not have the resources and staffing 
they need to provide quality learning environments, especially in programs serving 
children from low-income backgrounds and in family child care and unlicensed settings.?9 
One way to raise quality would be for the federal government to set higher health and 
safety regulations under CCDBG and fund programs accordingly. Current regulations are 
minimal—for example, states set their own standards for group size, staff-to-child ratios, 
and staff qualifications—and a curriculum is not required. The federal government should 
raise CCDBG quality standards to include a minimum standard for group size and adult- 
child ratios and minimum teacher qualifications and should require that programs use 
a developmentally appropriate curriculum. Child care funding should be significantly 
increased to ensure that programs receive adequate funding to meet these standards 
and for quality improvement activities, such as coaching and paid planning time. As 
states raise their quality standards, they should integrate state licensing and QRIS 
standards to reduce the burden on providers and increase efficiency so that providers 
would not need to be monitored and evaluated both by QRIS assessors and the state 
licensing agency. 


6. Require that federally supported preschool programs meet minimum quality standards. 
New federal funding for preschool programs could require that investments be made in 
programs that meet the quality standards laid out in the Preschool Development Grant 
program. Required program characteristics include teachers having at least a B.A. in ECE, 
salary parity with local schools, staff-to-child ratios of no more than 10 to 1, use of a 
developmentally appropriate curriculum, and a duration of at least a full school day. Given 
that these standards are substantially higher than most state preschool programs,*° the 
new federal program might allow states to use initial federal funding to increase the quality 
of their current preschool programs. 


Ill. Develop and Support a Well-Qualified Workforce 


Well-prepared educators are the most important part of an early learning program. Given that the 
current workforce is already dramatically under-compensated for the job demands, increased pay 
and benefits are critical components to supporting educator quality. At the same time, federal policy 
should support the professionalization of the workforce by helping states to increase the number of 
credentialed teachers with a specialization in ECE. Federal policy should therefore support states’ 
efforts to improve the qualifications and compensation of the ECE workforce. Federal policymakers 
should take the following steps to develop and support a well-qualified ECE workforce: 


7. Improve early educator compensation. Adequate compensation for the early learning 
workforce is a critical component to ensuring the success of ECE programs. While the 
federal government has a limited role in directly addressing locally set salaries, one key 
lever is providing adequate funding for CCDBG that will allow states to reimburse programs 
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for the true cost of care, including better compensation. In addition, there are several ways 
that federal policymakers can support equitable compensation. One way is through QRIS. 
States receiving federal funds could be required to include salary and benefit standards 
in their QRIS, with the lowest compensation level being a living wage and the highest level 
being parity with public school teachers. The federal government can also fund Head 
Start at a level that allows educators to be paid at parity with kindergarten teachers in 
local public schools. Head Start teachers currently earn an average of $33,000 a year, 
compared to an average of $57,000 annually for elementary school teachers.** Finally, 

as part of a strategy to ensure p-12 educators are adequately compensated, the federal 
government could develop an income tax credit for educators serving in the highest- 
poverty schools, in which all ECE educators receive the highest credit available. (See the 
Federal Role in Advancing Education Equity and Excellence.) 


. Provide financial and academic support to new and current early educators as 


they move up the career ladder. One way the federal government can support early 
educators attaining higher credentials and degrees is by creating a dedicated federal 
scholarship program to provide academic and financial support to ECE educators, 
which would supplement current need-based financial aid. This program could provide 
service scholarships that underwrite the cost of higher education for early educators 
who commit to working in subsidized programs for 2-4 years. Federal funds could 
also support the development of registered apprenticeship programs, a promising 
model for current and aspiring educators, leveraging funding from the Department of 
Labor.°? Since many students in ECE programs are nontraditional students returning 
to the classroom after many years, and many are English learners, the program could 
provide participants with academic assistance and advising to help navigate the higher 
education system. 


. Support institutions of higher education in developing strong ECE preparation programs. 


Another way the federal government could develop a better-trained ECE workforce is 

to establish a new grant program to support ECE and child development programs at 
institutions of higher education. Grant funds could be used to improve degree programs 
at 2- and 4-year colleges as well as credentialing programs that are focused on preparing 
ECE educators for the classroom. The grant program could support practice-based 
learning by developing guided pathways and capacity building, such as hiring and training 
well-qualified, diverse faculty. Funds could also be used to support flexible scheduling 
and the provision of courses in alternative locations to make coursework accessible to 
more students. Finally, some portion of funds might be set aside for developing graduate 
programs in early learning to support the development of educators and instructional 
leaders with expertise in ECE. 
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10. Ensure access to coaching and other job-embedded supports for all ECE providers. 
Coaching—direct observation paired with individualized feedback from a mentor—has been 
linked to improved child-teacher interactions, less teacher burnout, and increased teacher 
retention.°? Coaching is currently an allowable use of funds in CCDBG and is a particularly 
high-leverage strategy for quality improvement. Compared to other quality improvement 
activities, however, it is costly. The federal government could consider creating a set-aside 
within CCDBG dedicated to supporting high-quality coaching in all classrooms. Funding 
could go to programs that meet research-based program design standards, including for 
coaching frequency and coach qualifications. 


IV. Build a Coherent, Easily Navigated System of ECE Governance 


The existence of multiple programs run by several agencies has created a siloed approach to 
policymaking and funding. This prevents policymakers from having a comprehensive understanding 
of who is being served and how, where gaps exist and for whom, and even how much the federal 
government and states are investing in ECE overall. An administrative structure that supports stability 
and allows policymakers to see the whole system could enable more informed decisions. Federal 
policymakers should take the following steps to support early learning systems that are cohesive and 
easy for providers and parents to navigate: 


11. Identify and invest in a coordinating strategy to improve the alignment of federal ECE 
programs and related policies. The strategy should address strengthening alignment 
within and between federal, state, and local agencies that fund and administer ECE 
programs; streamlining and integrating programs that are currently fragmented; 
establishing an information clearinghouse; and overseeing ECE data, information systems, 
and reporting. The coordinating strategy might include a Children’s Cabinet or a renewed 
interagency policy board, similar to the Interagency Policy Board created in 2010 to advise 
the secretaries of ED and HHS on how to align and coordinate services for children birth to 
age 8. The board included senior staff from both ED and HHS, the White House Domestic 
Policy Council, and the Office of Management and Budget. It issued joint policy statements 
and coordinated activities that crossed programs, such as the Preschool Development 
Grants and Early Head Start-Child Care Partnerships.** The coordinating strategy could 
also reinstate and strengthen the Office of Early Learning in ED that was created by the 
Obama Administration, which had a deputy assistant secretary that worked closely with a 
counterpart at HHS. This office could play a role in administering preschool funding and 
support p-3 alignment. Any coordinating entity would need to be well staffed and funded 
and granted sufficient authority to do its job well. 


12. Support comprehensive referral services for families. Resource and referral services, 
which help families identify and pay for child care, are currently funded by CCDBG but 
could be improved. For example, the federal government could provide one-time funding 
to state agencies to collaborate with local partners and develop a single, statewide 
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application for families to show eligibility for state and federal ECE programs, including 
child care subsidies, Head Start, state preschool, and other programs serving children and 
families. It could also provide funding to states to develop unified waitlists across agencies 
that help administrators prioritize enrollment and provide parents information about real- 
time availability of child care. 


13. Support comprehensive, publicly available federal and state ECE data. Programs that 
rely on several funding streams should not have to report data multiple times, and 
states should have access to comprehensive data on their programs in one place. The 
federal government could streamline collection and reporting of data for federal ECE 
programs, including special education services, Head Start, and CCDBG, by providing 
funding to support these efforts. Federal policymakers could increase funding and 
technical assistance for the development of data collection procedures that provide 
unified reporting on states’ ECE availability and quality, including the racial/ethnic and 
socioeconomic concentration of children within and across programs as well as the 
compensation and qualifications of the workforce, disaggregated by race and ethnicity. 
States’ multiple early childhood data systems should be integrated with each other and 
with k-12 data to be able to answer important policy questions, such as how access varies 
by child characteristics. 


Conclusion 


High-quality ECE can put children on the path to success in school and in life. But many U.S. children 
do not have access to ECE, and not all programs are integrated and high quality. The patchwork of 
underfunded programs and services available to young children and their families is incoherent and 
insufficient. Federal policymakers have a number of tools and resources at their disposal to support 
state and local efforts to meet the needs of children and families so that each piece of the system 

is of high quality and part of a coherent system. Model practices exist in many states, and it is time 
for the federal government to build on these successes. Increasing access and improving quality and 
diversity will require both significant budgetary and operational attention, but ultimately can create a 
system that, as a whole, will better serve our children. 
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Appendix 1: Description of Federally Funded ECE Programs”? 


Head Start: Head Start is a comprehensive early education program for preschool-age children from 
low-income families, including young children with disabilities, that provides physical health, mental 
health, nutrition, and family engagement services and links families to additional social services. 
Programs must follow the Head Start Performance Standards. Head Start serves children and 
families with family income below the federal poverty level; families eligible for public assistance, 
such as Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF); and children in the foster system or 
experiencing homelessness. Programs must ensure that at least 10% of children served are those 
with special needs. Funding is provided by the federal government’s Office of Head Start, an office 
of the Administration of Children and Families within the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS), to local contractors, with monitoring from regional offices. There are separate funding 
streams for Migrant and Seasonal Head Start for migrant families, as well as American Indian and 
Native Alaskan Head Start for American Indian tribes. Head Start and Early Head Start received 
$10.6 billion in federal funding in 2020. 


Early Head Start: Early Head Start is a comprehensive early education program for low-income 
pregnant women, infants, and toddlers, including young children with disabilities. Participants may 
receive home visiting, licensed child care, or both. It also provides physical health, mental health, 
nutrition, and family engagement services and links families to resources for additional social 
services. Eligibility and administration are similar to Head Start. Some Early Head Start providers 
partner with licensed child care providers to increase child care quality through Early Head Start- 
Child Care Partnerships, which received $905 million in federal funds in 2020. 


Child Care Development Block Grant (CCDBG): The CCDBG provides states with funding for families 
to use at a variety of privately or publicly operated child care programs for children birth to age 12. 
The program is intended to support parental work and child development. The majority of state 
funding goes to portable child care subsidies, or vouchers, for families to use at a location of their 
choice. States may also use funds to support contracted child development programs and preschool. 
Quality guidance is laid out in the Child Care Development Block Grant Act of 1990, which generally 
gives discretion to states to set their own standards. A minimum of 9% of CCDBG funding must be 
set aside for quality improvement activities.s° Funding comes from the Office of Child Care, an office 
of the Administration of Children and Families within HHS, and flows to states. Total funding was 
$5.83 billion in 2020. States can additionally transfer up to 30% of their TANF funds to CCDBG to 
expand child care assistance and early education for disadvantaged families to supplement and not 
supplant other early learning supports. 


Individuals With Disabilities Act (IDEA) Part C: Part C provides funding for states’ early intervention 
services for infants and toddlers with special needs and their families as well as funding for family 
resource centers that provide parent education and early intervention services. Services include 
language therapy, physical therapy, and home visits, among others. Eligibility is determined by each 
state’s definition of developmental delay and includes children with established physical or mental 
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conditions with a high probability of resulting in developmental delay. States may also choose to 
include children at risk for disabilities in the eligible group. Quality guidance comes from IDEA, and 
services are individually determined. Funding and oversight comes from the U.S. Department of 
Education (ED) Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP), with funding flowing to states. The 
federal government allocated $477 million in 2020. 


IDEA Part B-619: Part B 619 provides funding for states’ preschool special education services for 
children ages 3-5 with special needs that meet the Part B eligibility criteria, which focus on children’s 
physical, cognitive, soeech and language, psychosocial, and self-help skills. Services required 

under IDEA Part B vary by child disability and are determined locally. Children may attend a general 
education program or a program specifically for children with disabilities. Funding, oversight, and 
quality guidance are similar to IDEA Part C. The federal government allocated $394 million in 2020. 


Preschool Development Grant Birth Through 5 (PDG-B5): The Preschool Development Grant is a 
competitive grant program established in 2015 as part of the Every Student Succeeds Act. Grants 
are intended to align existing ECE programs, expand parental choice, build out successful programs, 
foster partnerships, and leverage data.°” In 2018, 46 states received initial planning grants; in 2019, 
20 states and territories received renewal grants, and 6 more received initial planning grants; and 

in 2020, 23 states received renewal grants. Grant funds were initially administered by the Office 

of Early Learning within the ED but are now administered by the Administration for Children and 
Families within HHS and flow to states. In 2020, the federal government appropriated $275 million in 
federal funds. 
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